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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents selected findings of a two-year evaluation study of the impact of three different 
staff development summer institutes on teachers' use of new teaching materials and interactive 
strategies. The staff development programs evaluated are part of the California International 
Studies Project (OSP), a legislatively-based effort created in 1986 to improve the international 
competence of teachers and students. 

A central purpose of this study was to explore some of the individual and organizational factors 
that are associated with the adoption of new teaching practices ainong pre-collegiate teachers. 

Ninety-six teachers participating in summer institutes offered by three different QSP resource 
centers were the focus of this study. Participants were given a set of baseline measures prior to 
the sununer institutes, and two sets of post-test measures administered at the end of the institutes 
and between three and sex months after the staff development programs. A sub-sample of 15 
teachers was observed in their classroom to supplement quantitative measures. Twenty teachers 
who did not attend summer institute programs served as a control sample. 

Change was measured in terms of teachers' self-reported de gree of use of intemarional Pdnratinn 
degree of use of intera ctive teaching strategies, interests in leamine or improving their 
knowledge of interacH ve teaching strateg ies, and perceptions of competence in the use of new 
materials and teaching strategies. These measures were validated by observational studies of a sub- 
sample of the program participants. 

The individual factors examined in this research include: (1) gender, (2) grade level taught, (3) 
degree of previous experience with international education materials and/or interactive teaching 
strategies, (4) interest in learning and using international education materials and/or interactive 
teaching strategies, and (5) perceptions of competence using international education materials 
and /or interactive teaching strategies. 

The organizational factors analyzed include: (1) existent support structure for the teacher 
implementing change, as measured by the existence of school and/ or district teams working 
together to implement international education programs, (2) teachers' perceptions of support by 
Resource Center, school district and school principal, (3) number of contact hours in the training 
programs 

This study is based on data gathered from three different summer institutes held m three CISP 
resource centers. Because the teachers attended different summer institutes, and came from 
different schools and districts having different relations with the resource centers, there was 
naturally occurring variation in the organizational variables. These differences were documented 
and used as part of the analysis of the relationship between these organizational factors, and 
change m teaching practices and perceptions associated with them. 

Analysis of the data obtained confirm the power of organizational linkages between the teacher, the 
school and the resource center as factors that support change. In terms of the individual variables 
studied, teachers' perceptions of competence with regard to the use of international education 
matenals and strategies appears to be an important factor in understanding teachers' internalization 
of the educational innovations introduced by this program. There appear to be numerous and 
important interactions among some of the variables studied. 
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L BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



In order to understand how planned educational change occurs, it is important to recognize the 
importance of both individual and organizational factors. 

One central goal of this study was to detenninc the impact of different organizational and 
iridic 1* dual factors on change in: 1) teachers' use of international education materials and interactive 
teaching strategies, 2) interests m improving knowledge or use of such materials and strategies, and 
3) perceived competence in using them. 

This research addresses the three components or dimensions at slake in implementing any new 
educational program or policy idenHfied by Fullan (1982): the possible use of new or revised 
materials, the possible use of new teaching approaches, and the possible alteration of beliefs as 
outcome measures of a planned change effort. The third component, that is, the alteration of 
beliefs, has been addressed in this study specifically and only to the extent beliefs are embedded in 
personal agency factors, which include perceptions of competence. Personal agency factors have 
been shown to be better predictors of future performance than past or present performance 
(Bandura, 1986). 

The planned change effort in this study involved the training of teachers in international education 
through intensive summer institute progran\s sponsored by the California International Studies 
Project (CISP). 

The California International Studies Project (CISP) began as a legislative concept in the state of 
California in 1985 (AB 2543:Farr). In 1986 it became a working partnership among private 
foundations, state agendes, and public and private educational institutions. The primary objective 
of CISP is to improve the international competence of California teachers and students. 
International competence in this context refers to increased knowledge of world h.story and world 
cultures, as well as increased competence and understanding of concepts such as 
interconnectedness, conflict issues, and multiple perspectives. One way in which this objective is 
addrer-^ is through staff development summer institutes. 

Summer institutes are intensive staff development programs that take place during the summer, 
range from one to three weeks in length and address a diversity of subjects including worid 
geography, international economics, Latin America, migration issues, etc. Institute participants nre 
primarily pre-coUegiate teachers, although principals, district administrators, university faculty, and 
curriculum specialists attend as well. 
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The structure of institutes varies from one resource center to another in aspects such as length of 
daily programs, residential versus commuter programs, availability of university credits for 
attendance, and cost. There is consistency in specific aspects of the institutes such as the inclusion 
of a combination of lectures and curriculum demonstrations in all programs, the selection of a topic 
that has international dimensions, and the provision of multiple opportunities for professional 
coUegial interactions. 

Currently there are nine regional QSP international resource centers in California. Resource centers 
consist of school districts working in collaboration with international resource organizations - 
regional educational agencies, universities and community groups- to enhance international 
dimensions of school curriculum. 

Resource centers utilize the special academic strengths of the resource organizations that support 
them in order to provide professional growth opportunities for K-12 teachers in affiliated districts. 
The centers' activities are designed to increase teachers' international knowledge (content) and 
instructional skills (process). 

Organizational linkages which are related to teachers' perception of organizational support have 
been carefully addressed in this study. Specifically, linkages between the teacher, the school, the 
school district and the resource center which organize the training programs have been explored. 

CISP resource centers provide specific organizational .upport structures designed to facilitate the 
interaction between the teacher, school, school district and resource center. These structures take 
the form of semi-contractual arrangements between all actors. These arrangements result in the 
"affiliation" of specific districts fo a resource center, and in the creation of district "teams" of 
teachers who represent the affiliated district. Teachers in a team participate in \arious staff 
development programs which enable them to organize in-service programs for other teachers in 
tbeir district. This study explored the influence of these organizational linkages on teachers' change 
as defined previously. 

In order to address the issue of developmental change, teachers with varying degrees of exposure 
to the innovations presented during the training program were included in this study. It was 
assumed, based upon evaluations of teachers who attended previous staff development summer 
institutes, that those participants with substantial prior exposure to the content and the teaching 
strategies provided by the training program would have a greater degree of internalization of such 
content and practices, and would use them more in greater variety. 
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Interest in learning about new materials and strategies and perceptions of one's ability to do so are 
very important variables in the assessment of the possibilities for change (Bussis, 1976; Fbrd, 1983, 
1985; Lortie, 1975; McLaughlin, 1984). Therefore teacher interest in such learning was explored. 

The sample of this study includes primary and secon:ary teachers. It was expected, based upon 
an evaluation of 46 teachers who attended a Sununer Institute in 1986, and corroborated by the 
findings of Cuban (1984), that there would be a greater change in the adoption of new teaching 
practices by elementary teachers than by high school teachers. According to Cuban, the differences 
between elementary and secondary schools in terms of curricula and instructional methods is such 
that staff development efforts aimed at the elementary schools offer a lower risk and higher return 
for the teacher. 

n. METHODOLOGY 

Ninety-six teachers participating in summer institutes offered by three different QSP resource 
centers during the Summer of 1987 were the focus of this research. This study included a baseline 
set of measures administered prior to the Summer Institutes, and two sets of post-test measures 
adndnistered at the end of the sununer institutes and between three and four months later. 

The design strategy for this study consisted of the elaboration and use of measures that captured 
teachers' interest in and use of materials and teaching strategies before and after the training 
programs were conducted. These measures were then validated using an observational protocol on 
a sub-sample of the population who indicated high levels of change as a result of t their 
participation in the summer institute training programs. 

The pre- and post-test measures consisted of paper and pencil instruments with mostly multiple- 
option items on teachers perceptions of their use of materials and teaching strategies, perceptions of 
competence, interests relating to international education, and perceived support by school principal, 
district and resource centers. 

CISP resource center staff assessed the degree of previous experience in international education of 
each participant, and, based on that experience, assigned each participant a "degree of previous 
experience" rating. During the pre-test, participants assigned themselves a degree of experience 
rating as well. The variable degree of previous experience, based on teachers reported hours of 
participation in different activities and on resource center staff assessment of participaiits' degree of 
previous experience resulted in the following distribution: 
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• 48 teachers (50%) with a low level of prior experience (no previous exposure to 
global education progran^); 

• 24 teachers (25%) with a moderate level of prior experience (attended a skill 
building workshop or several awareness or introductory workshops); 

• 24 teachers (25%) with a high level of prior experience (attended a Summer 
Institute, one or two skill building workshops, several awareness or introductory 
workshops, or any combination that includes a Summer Institute). 

In addition to participating in conferences related to international education, 33 teachers (48.5%) 
had participated in lectures, workshops, or conferences on geography over the past five years (not 
including study in formal college or university course). 

The grade level distribution for the population was: 53 elementary teachers, 15 middle school 
teachers and 28 secondary or high school teachers. There were 69 females and 27 males. 

Ratings were also assigned by both the center staff and the participant representing the nature of 
the organizational linkages of each participants to their school district and the resource center (i.e., 
if the participant was a member of an affiliated district and/or a member of a district team). In 
terms of participants' affiliation to a QSP Resource Center, 60 teachers (62%) were affiliated and 36 
(375%) were not. Within the affiliated group 43 teachers were team members. 

The inclusion of "length of training program" in the analysis of this planned change effort has 
important implications foi' cost-effectiveness. The three summer institutes under study had 
naturally occurring differences in terms of contact hours, ranging from 65 to 145 hours of contact. 
A dunvny variable was created so that this difference could be used in the analysis. 

Twenty teachers identified by the three different resource centers who had attended a .single 
sponsored event but who did not participate in a summer institute programs served as a 
comparison sample. While some of the teachers in the comparison sample were affiliated to the 
resource centers, none of the teachers had ever attended a summer institute. Their only exposure 
to aSP training programs consisted in attending an awareness workshop program (two hour event 
on an international topic or world area). 

The analysis of the comparison group data enhances and substantiates the findings for the teachers 
who participated in the summer institutes. There are no significant increases from pre- to post test 
for the control sample. 
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m. RESULTS 



Pre- and post- test variables were compared to determine whether there had been any changes in 
teachers' assessment of their teac^ung practices. Following are the results for the different areas of 
change under study. The results presented include findings from the pre-test and the first and 
second post-test administered on the last day of the institute and three to foui months after, 
respectively. 

findings from the first post-test are generally stronger than those from the second post-test. This is 
understandable given the general feeling of excitement and camaraderie that emerges after a shared 
program of learning and collegia! interaction. 

A. Change in outcome measures 

1. Use of materials 

In order to ascertain teachers' self-assessed use of international education curriculum materials, 
teachers were asked to respond to the question: To what extent have you used the centers' 
resources in international education units, lessons, or activities? 

Teachers used a scale of 1 to 5 where 1 meant "to no extent" and 5 meant "to a great extent." 
TABLE 1 displays the means for self-reported use of international education curriculum units, 
lessons, and activities in the three measures. These overall means are broken down into the 
different factors that served as individual variables. 
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Table I 



Mfeans for self-reported use of international education 
curriculum units, lessons, and activities. 



Range: (no extent) 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(great extent^ 






Pre test 


2nd post-test 




Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


P 


Total sample 


2.83 


137 


3.60 


0.92 




Elementary teacher 
Middle teacher 
Secondary teacher 


2.85 
2.55 
2.90 


1.26 
1.44 
1.56 


3.56 
3.46 
3.77 


0.94 
0.93 
0.86 


<.001 
.005 


Females 


2.87 
2.72 


137 
1.40 


3.56 
3.73 


0.9*6 
0.77 


<.001 
.002 


Shortest program 
Moderate program 
Longest program 


2.68 
2.45 
3.09 


1.19 
1.54 
138 


3.48 
3.25 
3.35 


0.76 
0.99 
0.94 


<.001 
.022 
.001 


Low exposure 
Moderate exposure 
High exposure 


1.89 
3.28 
4.13 


1.01 
1.17 
0.74 


333 
3.65 
4.04 


0.87 
0.94 
0.83 


<.001 
ns 
ns 


Affiliated teacher 
Unaffiliated teacher 


3.14 
233 


132 
133 


3.73 
3.39 


0.91 
0.90 


<.001 
<.001 


Team member 
Non-team member 


3.56 
2.21 


1.14 
124 


3.90 
334 


0.92 
0.84 


ns 
<.001 



As can be observed in the preceding table, there is a significant and positive change in all 
groups except for teachers with a moderate degree of previous exposure and team member 
(change is positive but not significant for these variables), and for teachers with substantial 
previous exposure to international education programs (for which there is a negative but 
non-significant change). 

The difference between teachers with varying degrees of previous exposure to international 
education materials in the pre-test and post-test is noteworthy and illustrates incremental 
knowledge and awareness of materials in the field of international/global education 
depending on levels of prior exposure. Further, the lack of positive change for high degree 
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of previous experience needs to be balanced against the fact that this group was almost at 
the ceiling level in the pre-test. 

Another indicator of teachers' use of international education materials was obtained by 
asking teachers to what extent they used different types of materials such as textbooks and 
supplementary materials. Additional indicators of this variable included the extent to 
which teachers spent time teaching about other cultures, discussed the geographical 
relevance of events, and examined issues and events from multiple perspectives. 

The predsic-T of the preceding measures is linuted by the fact that the pre- and second 
post-test measure were taken at different points in time in the academic cycle. Teachers 
therefore had to estimate coverage by either looking back to the previous academic year 
(pre-test) or projecting into an academic year underway (second post-test). 

Significant change in the time measures occurred only for the item on extent to which 
teachers use units, lessons, and curriculum materials on international and global education. 
The stability of all other items points to the stability in teaching practices in general. 

2. Use of interactive teaching strategies 

The pattern that emerges in the means for the different variables represented in this section 
is different to the one for use of teaching materials. Specifically, there appears to be more 
change over time in teachers' use of interactive teaching strategies than in their use of 
teaching materials for both the global variable and the various specific variables related to 
use of teaching strategies. TABLE 2 presents the frequencies of self-reported use of 
interactive teaching strategies in the pre-test and second post-test. 
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Tabic n 



Means for self-reported use of interactive teaching 
strategies. ^ 



Range; (no extent) 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(great extent) 






Pre test 


2nd post-test 




Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


P 


Total sample 


2.84 


1.42 


3.82 


0.88 


<.001 


Elementary teacher 
Middle teacher 
Secondary teacher 


2.90 
2.46 
2.87 


1.45 
1.44 
1.41 


3.84 
4.00 
3.77 


0.)0 
0.78 
0.91 


<.001 
<.001 
.029 


Females 
Males 


2.93 
2.60 


1.51 
1.16 


3.89 
3.62 


0.88 
0.87 


<.001 
<.001 


Shortest program 
Moderate program 
Longest program 


2.71 
2.60 
3.02 


130 
1.57 
1.44 


3.82 
335 
4.08 


0.74 
0.99 
0.83 


<>001 
.028 
<.001 


Low exposure 
Moderate exposure 
High exposure 


1.96 
3.29 
4.04 


1.07 
133 
0.96 


3.64 
3.96 
4.04 


0.93 
0.84 
0.77 


<.001 
.024 
ns 


Affiliated teacher 
Unaffiliated teacher 


3.18 
231 


1.40 
131 


4.04 
3.49 


0.82 
0.87 


<.001 
<.001 


Team member 
Non-team member 


3.64 
2.18 


1.21 
1.24 


4.07 
3.61 


0.82 
0.88 


.012 
<.001 



The differences between teachers with varying levels of prior exposure to training programs 
are noteworthy in both pre and post-measures, with teachers with no prior exposure to 
training using interacHve teaching strategies much less than teachers with substanHal prior 
exposure to the training. Similar differences can be found between team and non-team 
members and affiliated and non-affiliated teachers. 



As can be seen in the preceding table, there were significant gains for all groups except for 
those with a moderate degree of previous exposure (with positive but not significant 
change). 
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The means of affiliated teachers were significanUy higher than those of non-affiliated 
teachers even though the change from pre- to second post-test was significant for both 
groups. It is of particular importance to note that non-team members changed to a greater 
extent than team members, although team members showed higher ratings in both the pre- 
test and the second post-test. 

Emerging from the comparison between TABLE 1 and TABLE 2 is that fact that teachers 
use interactive teaching strategies more than international education materials at the baseline 
level. On both of these variables teachers with a low degree of previous exposure made 
the greatest gains between pre-test and second post-test. 

AddiHonal items in the pre- and second post-test measures sub-divided "teaching strategies" 
into specific strategies including role plays, simulations, activities comparing differences and 
similarities between systems, group discussions, cooperative groups, etc. TABLE 3 presents 
the means for perceived use of role plays. 
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Table m 



Means for self-reported use of role-plays. 






Range: (no extent) 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(great extent) 






Pre test 


2nd post-test 




oroup 


Mean 


bU 


Mean 


SD 


P 


Total sample 


3.15 


125 


3.00 


127 


ns 


Hementary teacher 


329 


124 


3.00 


133 


ns 


Middle teacher 


3.00 


136 


3.15 


1.03 


ns 


Secondary teacher 


O AO 

3.0o 


1.24 


2.91 


131 


ns 


Females 


325 


126 


3.08 


128 


ns 


Males 


304 


123 


*> 7Q 


1 O"? 


ns 


Shortest program 


326 


123 


3.15 


1.13 


ns 


Moderate program 


2.85 


1.46 


235 


135 


.014 


Longest program 


332 


1.15 


322 


124 


ns 


Low exposure 


3.19 


133 


3.07 


120 


ns 


Moderate exposure 


3.09 


131 


2.95 


153 


ns 


High exposure 


330 


1.06 


2.91 


1.16 


ns 


Affiliated teacher 


327 


130 


3.05 


133 


ns 


Unaffiliated teacher 


3.06 


1.16 


2.91 


1.17 


ns 


Team member 


3.78 


0.94 


332 


1.128 


.042 


Non-team member 


3.02 


133 


2.96 


1282 


ns 



The data presented in TABLE 3 illustrates the stability in teachers use of role plays. It also 
shows the relative homogeneity of use of this teaching strategy among different groups of 
teachers. 

TABLE 4 presents the change in perceived use of cooperative learning groups by teachers. 
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Table IV 



Means for self-reported use of cooperative learning 




strategies. 












Range: (no extent) 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(great extent) 






Pre test 


2nd post-test 




Group 


Mean 


bu 


Mean 


SD 


P 


Total sample 


3.61 


\33 


3.89 


1.19 


.030 


Hementaxy teacher 


3.63 


131 


3.88 


124 


ns 


Middle teacher 


3.79 


1.12 


4.07 


\27 


ns 


Secondaiy teacher 


3.48 


1.12 


3.78 


1.04 


ns 


Females 




1 oc 


1 0*7 

o.y/ 


1 1*7 


.048 


Males 


3.46 


1.18 


Z.S7 


124 


ns 


Shortest program 


3J6 


1.12 


4.00 


1.00 


ns 


Moderate program 


330 


134 


325 


1.45 


ns 


Longest program 


3.80 


1.23 


4.12 


1.08 


ns 


Low exposure 


354 


130 


3.81 


122 


ns 


Moderate exposure 


359 


1.14 


3.77 


138 


ns 


High exposure 


3.78 


120 


4.13 


0.92 


ns 


Affiliated teacher 


3.75 


1.13 


4.02 


1.17 


ns 


UnafAliated teacher 


338 


136 


3.65 


121 


ns 


Team member 


3.71 


1.11 


4.09 


0.96 


.010 


Non-team member 


352 


133 


3.70 


135 


ns 



A clear difference between TABLE 3 and TABLE 4 is that teachers in all groups use 
cooperative learning to a greater extent than role plays. Once again, there was little change 
between pre and second post-test. The nature of the change is different for both strategies 
since change is always positive in TABLE 4, whereas it is almost always negative in TABLE 
3. One possible explanation for this difference is that cooperative learning was modeled 
during the summer institutes to a greater extent than use of role plays. TABLE 4 also 
illustrates the differences at entry level between teachers with differing levels of prior 
training, and with teachers with different organizational linkages with the resource center in 
their use of cooperative learning groups. A particularly interesting change is that which 
occurs between the pre-test and the second post-test for teachers with substantial prior 
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exposure to the training progran^s. Even though this group did not change significantly 
from pre-test to the second poSt-test, the standard deviation deceased more than it did for 
teachers v/ith no pror or moderate ^rior exposure. This psttem is evident in almost all 
other variables used in this '■tudy (i.e., perceived competence to use simulations, interests in 
incorporating cooperative learning into teaching, etc.). 

3. Interests 

In the pre-test, teachers were asked to assess their current level of interest in learning 
and/or improving their use of different interactive teaching strategies. Later, in both post- 
tests, teachers were a^ked to rate the level of interest they had in incorporating such 
strategies into their teaching practices. The scale used for this item ranged from 1 (very 
weak) to 5 (very strong). 

The teaching strategies that participants rated included simulation activities, role plays, 
group discussions, activities focusing on comparisons of similarit'es and differences in 
political, economic, and social systems, i.ooperative group exercises, and activities involving 
the use of textbook supplements. 

Level of interest was very high in the pre-test and post-test for most items. This is 
imderstandable and expected given that teachers attended this institute voluntarily, choosing 
to participate in an intensive training program during the summer., 

TABLE 5 illustrates changes for the different groups in interest to learn and to incorporate 
cooperative learning. 
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Table V 



Means for self-reported interests to learn and incorporate cooperative learning. 
Range: (no interest) 1 2 3 4 5 (great interest) 



Pre test 1st post-test 2nd post-test 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Me^n 


SD 


P2 


P3 


Total sample 


432 


0.78 


4.62 


0.72 


<.001 


438 


0.75 


ns 


.001 


T71 OTTWin Kiri/ tart nVi arv 

Siitziivzixuiiy leacners 




U./o 


4./y 


U.41 


<.001 


4.49 


0.67 


ns 


.003 


Middle teachers 


450 


0.67 


450 


1.00 


ns 


4.27 


0.79 


ns 


ns 


i^econdary teachers 


423 


0.81 


439 


0.92 


ns 


422 


0.85 


ns 


ns 


Females 


4.41 


0.71 


4.70 


0.60 


<.001 


4.46 


0.66 


ns 


.003 


Males 


4.08 


0.89 


4.42 


0.94 


ns 


4.13 


0.92 


ns 


ns 


Shortest program 


4.14 


0.85 


4.67 


056 


.001 


452 


0.64 


.040 


ns 


Moderate program 


4.24 


0.77 


4.29 


1.06 


ns 


3.85 


0.91 


ns 


.025 


Longest program 


4.47 


0.72 


4.75 


057 


.005 


454 


055 


ns 


.027 


Low exposure 


4.17 


0.84 


4.49 


0.88 


.025 


4.24 


0.85 


ns 


ns 


Moderate exposure 


4.40 


0.76 


4.76 


052 


.002 


4.48 


0.67 


ns 


.016 


High exposure 


454 


059 


4.74 


0.45 


ns 


452 


059 


ns 


.057 


Affiliated teacher 


432 


0.78 


4.71 


050 


<.001 


4.48 


0.64 


ns 


.009 


Unaffiliated teacher 


432 


0.78 


4.49 


0.96 


ns 


4.21 


0.88 


ns 


.048 


Team member 


4.47 


0.70 


4.71 


051 


.003 


454 


0.64 


ns 


ns 


Non-team member 


4.21 


0.82 


455 


0.85 


.007 


423 


0.81 


ns 


.004 



pi: I lest between pre and first post-test 
p2: I lest between pre and second post-test 
p3: I lest between first and second post-test 



Overall, there was no significant change in teachers' interest in this strategy from the pre- 
to the first-post, with a significant decrease from the first-post to the second post. The 
nature of the change in interest for this variable is odd in light of significant and positive 
changes in the use of and competence to use this strategy. A possible explanation is that 
as teachers become increasingly competent to use various teaching strategies, their interests 
shift to areas in which they feel a need to become more competent with. Another 
explanation is that interest started very high; became increasingly higher as attention 
focused directly on the teaching strategies, then dropped back to the original high level. 
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Another possible interpretation for the decrease in teachers interest to use cooperative 
learrliig relates to the nature of this teaching strategy. Teachers may perceive cooperative 
learning as a complex set of teaching strategies which requires more intensive exposure 
than just a summer institute program for mastery. Further, the successful use of 
cooperative learning requires significant shifts in teachers' allocation of responsibility and 
interaction with students. 

It appears that many teachers feel less competent in using and more interested in learning 
or incorporating specific teaching strategies. There seems to be an inversely proportional 
relationship between competence and interest when competence is defined in terms of self- 
efficacy and interests are defined as the intention to learn more or improve knowledge and 
use of a given strategy. 

TABLE 6 presents means of teachers' interest to learn and incorporate role plays into their 
teaching. 
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Table VI 



Means for self-reported interest to learn and to incorporate role-plays. 
Range: (no interest) 1 2 3 4 5 (great interest) 



Pre test 1st post-test 2nd post-test 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Mean 


SD 


P2 


p3 


Total sample 


3.99 


1.01 


4.28 


0.90 


.001 


3.85 


1.12 


ns 


<.001 


Elementaiy teacher 
Middle teacher 
Secondary teacher 


4.12 
3.93 
3.79 


0.92 
1.22 
1.07 


4.42 
4.27 
4.00 


0.78 
1.03 
0.98 


.016 
.019 
ns 


3.92 
4.07 
3.58 


1.10 
0.92 
1.25 


ns 
ns 


<.001 
ns 


Females 
Males 


4.09 
3.74 


0.96 
1.13 


4.38 
4.04 


0.83 
1.02 


.010 
.030 


3.98 
3.50 


1.00 
135 


ns 
ns 


.001 
.010 


Shortest program 
Moderate program 
Longest program 


4.19 
3.65 
4.10 


0.92 
1.14 
1.00 


4.37 
3.90 
4.46 


0.74 
1.26 
0.71 


ns 
ns 
.012 


3.93 
3.10 
4.17 


1.04 
1.33 
0.92 


ns 
.040 
ns 


.030 
.005 
.021 


Low exposure 
Moderate exposure 
High exposure 


3.96 
3.92 
4.13 


1.05 
1.02 
0.97 


4.19 
454 
4.22 


1.00 
0.66 
0.85 


.033 
.001 
ns 


4.00 
4.00 
3.43 


1.02 
1.11 
1.24 


ns 
ns 
<.001 


.027 
.045 
.002 


Affiliated teacher 
Unaffiliated teacher 


4.02 
3.94 


1.03 
1.01 


439 
4.11 


0.79 
1.04 


.003 
ns 


3.87 
3.76 


1.23 
0.97 


ns 
ns 


<.001 
.026 


Team member 
Non-team member 


4.02 
3.96 


1.00 
1.04 


4.48 
4.13 


0.74 
0.98 


.004 
ns 


3.85 
3.85 


1.30 
0.96 


ns 
ns 


.001 
.008 



pl: t lest between pre and first post-test 
p2: t test between pre and second post-test 
p3: t test between first and second post-test 



In general, teachers were more interested in learning or using cooperative learning groups 
than they were in learning or using role plays at the baseline level. In the second post-test, 
teachers interest to learn and incorporate role plays remained the same or was slightly 
lower than the baseline level. 

Additional measures of interest included asking teachers in the pre-test and post-tests to 
what extent they were interested in incorporating materials and information on 
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global/international education into an existing course. TABLE 7 presents the distribution of 
teachers' interest in this area. 



Table VII 



Means for self-reported interest to incorporate materials and information on 
international/global education into an existing course. 

Range: (no interest) 1 2 3 4 5 (great interest) 



Pre test 1st post-test 2nd post-test 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Mean 


SD 


P2 

* 


p3 


Total sample 


428 


0.93 


4.73 


0.49 


<.001 


437 


0.92 


ns 


<.001 


Hementaiy teacher 


4.12 


1.02 


4.70 


0.54 


<.001 


431 


1.08 


ns 


.014 


Middle teacher 


4.29 


1.14 


4.71 


0.47 


ns 


4.71 


0.75 


ns 


ns 


Secondary teacher 


450 


0.58 


4.82 


0.39 


.017 


4.50 


0.66 


ns 


.017 


Females 


4.20 


0.99 


4.74 


0.51 


<.001 


436 


0.97 


ns 


.003 


Males 


4.41 


0.80 


4.74 


0.45 


.047 


438 


0.82 


ns 


.047 


Shortest program 


438 


0.75 


4.77 


0.43 


.022 


4.28 


0.89 


ns 


.016 


Moderate program 


4.10 


0.94 


4.67 


0.66 


.024 


3.90 


1.25 


ns 


.024 


Longest program 


4.27 


1.03 


4.76 


0.44 


.002 


4.28 


0.89 


ns 


ns 


Low exposure 


430 


0.88 


4.68 


0.56 


.013 


4.19 


1.12 


ns 


.015 


Moderate exposure 


3.17 


0.92 


4.75 


0.44 


.002 


4.45 


0.69 


ns 


.005 


High exposure 


4.29 


1.10 


4.86 


036 


.019 


4.64 


058 


ns 


.056 


Affiliated teacher 


4.13 


1.03 


4.75 


0.44 


.002 


4.45 


0.69 


ns 


.005 


Unaffiliated teacher 


4.47 


0.66 


4.72 


0.57 


ns 


4.21 


1.22 


ns 


.036 


Team member 


4.10 


1.13 


4.78 


0.42 


<.001 


454 


0.64 


.030 


.001 


Non-team 


438 


0.75 


4.71 


054 


.008 


4.22 


1.09 


ns 


.011 



pl: t test between pre and first post-test 
p2: t test between pre and second post-test 
p3: t test between first and second post-test 



As can be seen in TABLE 7, teachers' were highly interested in incorporating materials into 
an existing course at all three times of measurement. Even though their interest was not as 
high in the second post-test as it was in the first-post test, for the most part, it was higher 
than in the baseline test. Ii:terest was greater for teachers' with increasing levels of prior 
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exposure and for affiliated teachers and team members. The change from pre- to second 
post-test for the latter two groups was statistically s'gnificant. 

The differences between teachers wit!** vaiying levels of prior exposure to international 
education is highlighted by the significant decrease from pre-test to second post-test for 
teachers with no prior exposure and teachers with moderate prior exposure to international 
education. 

4. Perceptions of competence 

An analysis of data from all tests reveals that findings from the first post-test are generally 
higher than those from the second post-test. This if understandable given the general 
feeling of excitement and camaraderie that emerges after a shared program of learning and 
collegia! interaction. The precise nature of the differences between the two post-tests is 
fairly consistent for all variables measuring perceptions of personal agency and interests. 

Teachers were asked to assess their perceived competence in using different teaching 
strategies. TABLE 8 presents the means for teachers' self-reported competence to use 
cooperative learning for the pre and second post-tests. 
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Table VIH 



Means for self-reported competence to use cooperative learning strategies. 
Range: (no competence) 1 2 3 4 5 (great competence) 



Pre test 1st post-test 2nci post-test 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Pl 


Mean 


SD 


p2 


p3 


Total sample 


3.54 


1.01 


4.24 


0.75 


<.001 


4.01 


0.79 


<.001 


.026 


Elementary teacher 
Middle teacher 


3.62 
3.17 


0.95 
1.40 


430 
4.08 

4.1/ 


0.72 
0.79 
U.79 


<.001 
.007 
.015 


4.12 
4.00 
3.80 


0.83 
0.63 
0.71 


<.001 
.022 
ns 


ns 
ns 
ns 


Females 
Males 


357 
3.44 


1.04 
0.92 


4.26 
4.16 


0.74 
0.80 


<.001 
.041 


4.03 
3.96 


0.81 
0.72 


<.001 
ns 


.027 
ns 


Shortest program 
Moderate program 
Longest program 


3.56 
3.67 
3.47 


0.89 
1.07 
1.06 


433 
4.00 
4.28 


0.68 
0.84 
0.75 


<.001 
ns 
<.001 


4.11 
3.79 
4.05 


0.85 
0.^ 
0.81 


.013 
ns 
.001 


ns 
ns 
ns 


Low exposure 
Moderate exposure 
High exposure 


3.41 
3.60 
3.71 


1.02 
1.04 
0.96 


4.20 
4.16 
4.39 


0.81 
0.80 
058 


<.001 
.008 
<.001 


3.95 
3.96 
^..7 


0.76 
0.84 
0.78 


.003 
ns 
.038 


ns 
ns 
ns 


Affiliated teacher 
Unaffiliated teacher 


3.66 
3.35 


0.95 
1.09 


4.35 
4.06 


0.69 
0.83 


<.001 
<.001 


4.20 
3.70 


0.71 
0.81 


<.001 
.041 


ns 
,014 


Team member 
Non-team member 


3.61 
3.48 


1.03 
1.00 


4.36 
4.14 


0.69 
0.79 


<.001 
<.001 


4.20 
3.85 


0.78 
0.76 


<.001 
.031 


<.00l 
ns 



pl: t test between pre and first post-test 
p2: t test between pre and second post-test 
p3: t test between first and second post-test 



An analysis of the means in the pre-test and the second post-test in TABLE 8 reveals 
significant and positive change for the overall sample between pre-test and first post-test 
and between pre-test and second post-test. There is also a significant deaease between first 
and second test for this variable. This pattern is similar for the different groups of 
teachers. It is noteworthy that even though the second post-test means are smaller than the 
first post-test means, they are not significantly smaller for most groups. This suggests that 
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the change in perceived competence to use this strategy is sustained several months after 
the training program. 

Overall, teachers in all groups were at similar levels or perceived competence in the pre- 
test, but manifested significant changes on both post-tests. Although there were no 
statistically significant differences between the various groups, the means of teachers with 
substantial prior experience to the training programs were higher thaa those with no prior 
experisnce. Similarly, the means of affiliated teachers and those of team members were 
higher than those of non-affiliated and non-team members. 

TABLE 9 presents the means for teachers' self-reported competence to use role plzyz for the 
pre and second post-tests. 
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Table DC 



Means for self-reported competence to use role-plays. 
Range: (no competence) 1 2 3 4 5 (great competence) 



Pre test 1st post-test 2nd post-test 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Mean 


SD 


P2 


p3 


Total sample 


326 


1.01 


3.93 


0.94 


<.001 


3.56 


0.99 


.013 


<.001 


Elementary teacher 


333 


1.05 


3.94 


0.88 


<.001 


3.65 


0.97 


.022 


.018 


Middle teacher 


333 


1.05 


4.07 


0.88 


.006 


3.64 


0.84 


ns 


.054 


Secondary teacher 


3.07 


0.94 


3.82 


1.09 


<.001 


330 


1.11 


ns 


.013 


Females 


334 


1.01 


3.96 


0.93 


<.001 


3.63 


0.79 


.008 


.003 


Males 


3.04 


0.98 


3.85 


0.99 


<.000 


338 


1.10 


ns 


.010 


Shortest program 


3.41 


0.97 


3.93 


0.87 


.010 


3.65 


0.98 


.032 


ns 


Moderate program 


3.24 


1.26 


3.52 


1.25 


.010 


3.05 


1J23 


ns 


.047 


Longest program 


3.17 


0.90 


4.11 


0.77 


<.001 


3./0 


0.78 


.005 


.002 


Low exposure 


3.15 


1.03 


3.77 


0.99 


<.001 


3.67 


0.98 


.003 


ns 


Moderate exposure 


3.48 


0.95 


4.09 


0.85 


.001 


3.48 


1.08 


ns 


.029 


High exposure 


3.26 


1.01 


4.09 


0.90 


<.001 


3.43 


0.95 


ns 


.001 


Affiliated te'icher 


3.48 


1.01 


4.09 


0.92 


<.001 


3.65 


1.02 


ns 


.001 


Unaffiliated teacher 


2.89 


0.89 


3.67 


0.93 


<.001 


339 


0.92 


.017 


.039 


Team member 


3.44 


1.03 


4.20 


0.90 


<.001 


3.63 


1.07 


ns 


.001 


Non-team member 


3.11 


0.97 


3.72 


0.93 


<.001 


3.49 


0.92 


.027 


.022 



pl: t test between pre and first post-test 
p?: t test between pre and second post-test 
p3: t test between first and second post-test 



TABLE 9 shows a pattern of change similar to that displayed in TABLE 8 in that teachers 
ratings are not as high on the second post-test, but they are siili relatively higher than the 
ratings on the pre-test for more sub-groups. 

In general/ teachers felt more competent to use cooperative learning groups than role plays 
at both the pre-test and the second post-test. 
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Additional measures of general competence were examined in this stuc'y, including ratings 
of teachers' perceived increase in their professional competence to make presentations to 
other teachers, and in their overall professional competence in international education 
resulting from their participation in the summer institute training program. Teachers made 
ratings on both measures in the first and second post-test. 

The overall mean for perceived competence to make presentations to other teachers in the 
first post-test was 3.49 (SD = •59) using a scale of 1 to 4, where 1 means no increase in 
competence and 4 means much increase). The n»^an for the second post-test for this 
variable was 332 (SD « .78). The difference between the two means was statistically 
significant (p = .028). All sub-groups of teachers decreased in their perceived competence 
from first to second post-test except for teachers with moderate prior experience (although 
their inaease was not significant). 

A similar pattern of change was found for the variable measuring increase in overall 
professional competence in international education. The overall mean in the first post-test 
was 4.46 (SD = .73) using a scale of 1 to 5, where 1 means no increase and 5 means much 
increase in professional competence. The overall mean for the second post-test was 4.03 
(SD =s .97), with this difference being statistically significant (p < .001). 

The preceding findings may be the result of the realization on the part of teachers, as they 
return to the-r classrooms, of what they did not learn, or stated differently, of the 
limitations in their competence. 

B. Individual farfors 

1. Gender differences 

T-tests using gender as an independent variable showed significant differences between 
males and females in the use of various classroom activities such as reading from textbooks 
using textbook activities, singing songs and listening to music from other nations, teaching 
about current events, and using cooperative group exercises. 

A MANOVA using all predictors clearly evidenced the interaction between gender and 
graue level in a number of the variables in which there were significant findings. This 
interaction is not surprising given the preponderance of elementary teachers who are 
women and that most male teachers teach at the secondary level. These interactions are 
currently under study. 
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2. Degree of previous exposure 



In order to understand belter the effects of accumulated learning and developmental 
change, it was important to explore the extent to which prior exposure to and knowledge 
of international studies content through st9ff development summer institutes was a factor in 
the acquisition of new teaching practices. 

The analysis of all dependent variables in light of this factor shows that there are clear 
differences between teachers with different degrees of previous exposure to international 
education; teachers with higher degree of exposure displayed higher means than the other 
teachers on the pre-test The fact that teachers with substantial prior exposure to the 
training had ratings at the far end of the scale accounts for the lack of dranwtic change for 
these teachers on the post-test 

Results from the multivariate analysis of variance using all predictors on data from the 
second post-test reveal that degree of previous experience was a significant factor in 
teacheiTS' sense of increased professional competence to nuike presentations to other teachers, 
as well as in their overall professional competence in international education as a result of 
their participation in the sununer institute (F = 3.82, DF = 4, 72, p = .007). A significant 
interaction was found between degree of previous experience and length of training 
progrant This interaction deserves further study. 

The fact that teachers with high levels of prior experience were at the end of the scale in 
the nieasures of change, while teachers with no prior exposure changed the most from the 
first to the third measure does not allow a further examination of how this variable affects 
future use and personal agency factors. However, it is possible that a small amount of 
change in teachers with substantial prior exposure are comparable to a large amount of 
change in teachers with little or moderate prior exposure. The data from the different 
measures suggest that there may be a cumulative effect of degree of previous experiena- on 
at least some of the outcoTTie tr<ea5ures. Teachers with higher levels of previous experience 
used more materials and inters.ctive teaching strategies to begin with. Thus, they had 
already adopted the innovations prior to the summer institute training. Greater familiarity 
with the mat ^rials and strategies may account for their increased perceptions of competence 
as professionals in general and as trainers of other teachers, as well as their high Sevel of 
perceived competence in using these materials and strategies. 
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3. Grade level 



Even though there were some significant differences between elementary, middle, and high 
school teachers in terms of their overall use of international education materials, the 
differences between these three groups in terms of- specific variables are subtle and do not 
always follow a consistent trend. For example, middle teachers use textbooks more than 
elementary and secondary teachers, and use supplementary materials as much as high 
school teachers. They were between elementary and high school teachers in their time 
spent teaching about world cultures, in their discussion of current events, and in the 
examination of events from multiple points of view. 

In terms of use of teaching strategies, middle teachers used some strategies less than 
elementary or secondary teachers (i.e., role plays), and some strategies more than these two 
groups (i.e., cooperaHve groups). However, they felt less competent but more interested in 
using cooperaHve learning than either elementary or secondary teachers. Middle teachers 
were in between elementary and secondary teachers in their interest to incorporate materials 
into an existent course. Further, middle teachers gave the lowest raHngs to principal 
support in both pre-test and post-test, while giving the resource center the largest ratings of 
perceived support on the post-test. 

The univariate ANOVAS using grade level as an independent variable on teachers' interests, 
perceptions of competence, and use of materials and interactive teaching strategies yielded a 
number of staHstically significant results. Grade level made a difference in terms of time 
devoted to the study of foreign cultures (F = 4.07, p = .021) and the extent to which 
teachers read from a textbook (F = 4.76, p = .011), discussed current events (F = 8.07, p = 
.006), examined issues from multiple perspectives (F = 3.39, p = .039), conducted field trips 
(F = 13.3, p < .001), and conducted individual projects (F = 3.09, p = .05). Grade level also 
had an effect on teachers' interest in using activities comparing similarities and differences 
between cultures (F = 3.05, p =.05) and those involving the use of textbook supplements (F 
= 3.99, p .02). Grade level also made a differ ace in teachers' ratings of the school district's 
support services in the area of providing information about materials and resources (F = 
427, p = .017). Finally, there were significant differences due to grade level in teachers' 
perceived discreHonary power to select textbooks in the area of international/global 
education (F = 3.25, p = .04). 

The full model MANOVA clarified the nature of the differences by grade level, by pointing 
out the interaction between grade level and gender. This interaction was statisHcally 
significant for perceived resource center support (Hotellings = .62, Approx. F = 3.22, DF = 
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6, 62, p = .008). Grade level was a significant factor in classroom practices such as using 
maps in the discussion of current events (Hotellings = 1.75, Approx. F = 2.37, DF = 13, 38, 
p = .017), and in perceived resource center support (F = 3.76, p = .033). 

A refined MANOVA with fewer factors in the equation, including length of training, 
gender, grade level, degree of previous experience, and the interactions between length of 
training and gender, gender and grade level, and gender and degree of previous experience 
resulted in significant findings for grade level as a factor on teachers' use of teaching 
practices, including: preparing and tasting foods from other nations, conducting individual 
projects, using a map or globe to locate countries, singing songs in different languages, and 
voting to make a group or class decision (Hotellings = 2.24, Approx. F = 1.84, DF = 28, 46, 
p = .032). 

The interaction between grade level and gender was a significant factor on teachers' 
practices such as conducting individual projects, using small group projects and using a 
map to locate different countries (Hotellings = 2.80, Approx. F = 230, DF = 28, 46, p = 

sm). 

The interaction between grade level and degree of previous experience resulted in 
significant univariate values for teachers' assessment of the effectiveness of the district in 
demonstrating materials and approaches by skilled professionals (F = 3.09, p = .028), and in 
providing oppoitunities for teachers to attend lectures (F = 2.58, p = .05) . This interaction 
was also significant for perceiv ' support by principal (F = 2.65, p = .049), whereas the 
interaction between gender and grade level was significant for perceived resource center 
support (F = 4.79, p = .014). 

Scatterplots on the different grade level groupings did not evidence any unusual patterns 
for middle teachers; that is, the changes in middle teachers were not due to one or two 
teachers responding to the items in dramatically different ways. 

The discovery that middle teachers sometimes behaved like elementary teachers while at 
other times behaved like secondary teachers deserves further study. These findings need to 
be qualified given that middle teachers constituted only 15.6% of the sample in this study 
(N = 15). Nevertheless, further research conducted to determine in what specific ways 
middle teachers are different than elementary or secondary teachers could be particularly 
infonnative and useful. 
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C. Organizational Fa^t^r^ 



One important objecHve of this study was to explore the influence of various organizaHonal 
variables on teachers change in their use of international education materials, teaching 
strategies and perceived competence in both of the preceding areas. 

The organizational variables explored included: 1) the presence of additional teachers in the 
participants' school who attended international education programs sponsored by the 
resource center, and 2) existent organizational Unkages between the school teacher, his/her 
school and district, and the resource center sponsoring the summer institute. Two types of 
possible Unkages were defined: 1) a formal contrachial affiliation between the teacher, the 
school district and the resource center, (IV=affiliation) and within this affUiation, 2) the 
possibility th^t the Jeacher was engaged-in-aetiviHes -at-both the school and resource center 
as a team member representing his/her school district (IV=team). 

1. Organizational linkages: more than one trained teacher in srhnni 

T-tests comparing teachers who had identified other teachers in their school who had 
participated in the resource centers' training programs showed few significant differences 
between groups. Teachers who reported interacting with other teachers in their school 
perceived higher levels of district support (t = 222, p = .029) than did teachers who worked 
in schools in which they assumed that no other teacher received resource center training. 
Teachers working with other teachers who had participated in previous training activities 
scored higher in their assessment of school district services regarding the availability of 
speakers for classrooms or staff development programs (t = -2.54, p = .042). Teachers who 
worked alone scored higher in their assessment of resource center services regarding the 
provision of opporhmities to borrow or purchase materials on international education (t = 
2.87, p = .005), or availability of a staff person who can answer questions in the area of 
international education (t = 2.04, p = .045). 

Given the limitations of independent tests of means and realizing that some of the variables 
in this study are very highly correlated, the preceding findings need to be replicated 
through more further research. 

2. OrganizaHonal linkagP^ ; Affiliation an d team mpmhpr^hip 

Results from multiple t-tests examining the impact of "affiliation" on all outcome variables 
revealed significant differences between affiliated and non-affiliated teachers. For example, 
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affiliated teachers used interactive teaching strategies to a greater extent than unaffiliated 
teachers (t = -3.05, p = .003), and felt more competent using cooperarive group exercises (- 
2.42, p = .017). Unaffiliated teachers reported feeling more competent using textbook 
supplements (t = 1.95, p = .05). Affiliated teachers perceived greater support from their 
school principal (t = -2.60, p = .011), school district (t = -3.42, p = .001), and resource center 
(t= -2.31, p = .024) than did unaffiliated teachers. 

A multiple analysis of variance using all predictors was used to further analyze the effect 
of affiliation on the dependent variables. Affiliation emerged as a significant factor for use 
of interactive teaching strategies (Hotellings = J287, F = 259, DF = 4, 72, p = .044). It was 
also a significant factor in teachers' interest in attending future intemarional educaHon 
training courses (Hotellings = .666, F = 322, DF 6, 29, p = .015). 

The interaction of affiliarion and length of training program was significant in teachers' 
attributed overaU professional competence in intemarional educarion and in their 
competence to make presentarions to other teachers as a result of partidparing in the 
training programs (Hotellings = .425, F = 3.82, DF = 4, 72, p = .007). This interacrion was 
also significant for teachers' perceived level of resource center support (HoteUings = 513 F 
= 2.65, DF 6, 62, p = .008). 

The results of the preceding analysis are based on an analysis of variance which combined 
all independent variables. This analysis is more reliable than one using separate ANOVAS 
for each individual factor since these factors are interrelated and often interacting with one 
another. However, a refined MANOVA using fewer predictors was done so that the nahire 
of the effects and interacrions could be further determined. In the refined MANOVA, 
affiliarion was a significant factor in teachers' use of materials and strategies (Hotellings = 
^14, F = 4.28, DF = 2, 37, p = .021). 

T-tests using data from the second post-test, comparing team and non-team members, for 
the dependent variables assessing change, revealed a significant difference between the two 
groups in the use of curriculum materials (t = -3.06, p = .003) and interacrive teaching 
strategies (t = -2.21, p = .030). In both cases team members scored higher than non-team 
members. 

SigniPcant differences between team members and non-members were apparent for other 
important variables such as perceived increase in teachers' competence to make 
presentarions to other teachers as a result of having participated in the summer institute (t 
- -227, p = .026), use of simularions in the classroom (t = 2.17, p = .033), and interest in 
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introducing (t = -2.71, p = .008), incorporating (I = -1.92, p = .05), and securing materials in 
international education (t = -2.22, p = .029). Further, team members perceived a greater 
degree of support by their principal (t = -3.14, p = .002), and their school district (t = -5.18, 
p < .001) than non-team members. They also felt they that had more discretionary power 
to select and use textbooks (t = -331, p = .001) and supplementary materials in the field of 
international education. 

The findings are not surprising or inconsistent with the quality of experiences designed to 
meet the needs of district and resource center teams. In addition to participating in 
intensive staff development training programs such as summer institutes, team members 
usually meet several times during the school year planning and organizing staff 
development workshops and other training opportunities for other teachers in their schools 
and districts. 

To explore the relationship between affUiation and team and to ascertain their separate 
effects on the outcome measures, a multiple comparison MANOVA was used controlling for 
affiliation. This analysis revealed hardly any differences between team and non-team 
members. The only two significant findings were in teachers' use of textbooks, where team 
members scored higher than non-team members (F = 4.42, p = .04), and perceived levels of 
resource center support, where team members again scored higher than non-team members 
(F = 8.82, p = .004). Marginally significant results were found for teachers' use of 
interactive teaching strategies (F = 3.72, p = .059), with team members scoring higher than 
non-team members. 

3. Length of training program 

A univariate analysis of variance showed that length of training program was a significant 
factor in teachers' use of role plays, simulations, and cooperative learning. Length of 
training was a significant factor in a MANOVA for teachers sense of professional 
competence in the field of international education (F = 4.16, p = .023) and competence to 
make presentations to other teachers (F = 3.83, p = .030). There were also significant 
interactions between length of training program and affiliation and length of training 
program and degree of previous experience for these variables (Hotellings = .42, F = 3.83, 
DF = 4,72, p = .007). 

Length of training was also significant for teachers in a MANOVA for teachers' interest in 
incorporating simulations (F = 630, p = .004), role plays (F = 7.71, p = .002), activities 
comparing different economic, political and social systems (F = 356, p = .039), and 
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cooperaHve learning to dassroont acHvities (F = 6.93, p = .003). It was also a significant 
factor in a MANCVA on perceived support by resource center (F = 7.30, p = .002). 

Length of training was also a significant factor in a MANOVA for teachers' perceived 
competence to use role plays (F 3.22, p .052), and for interests to introduce a unit on 
global/international education into an existing course (F = = 7.35, p = .002), incorporate 
materials and infoimation on global/ international education into an existing course (F = 
434, p = .021), rewrite a course to include global/international issues (F = 4.17, p = .024), 
identify and secure materials on global/international issues (F = 3.24, p = .051), and attend 
future global/international education workshops (F = 4.82, p = .014). 

A refined MANOVA using fewer predictors identified length of training as a significant 
factor in teachers' attributed competence to use simulations and role plays resulting from 
their participation in the summer institute (F 3.85, p .031). 

Although it appears as though length of training is a significant factor in explaining change 
for different outcome measures, caution should be exercised in the conclusions derived from 
these results given the way that this variable was created. Specifically, because length of 
training program was created as a dummy variable resulting from different numbers of 
contact hours provided by the training programs, it is unclear whether the differences that 
are reported below are due to the length of training or to other elements of the training 
progrant 

One of the variables interacting with length of training is the resource center's 
organizational history and relationships with teachers in their proximal geographical area. 
One probable area of difference is the degree of legitimacy the resource center has with 
schools and districts in the area it serves. Another is the difference in the number of 
affiliated districts served by the resource center. 

Further, the differences ouUined in this section suggest that although the goals of the 
summer institutes were comparable, a number of differences during the training could 
account for some of the significance attributed to the factor length of training. These 
differences deserve further scrutiny. Moreover, the effect of length of training program 
needs to be confronted to findings from other variables. For example, participants with 
high levels of previous experience showed stronger gains in general than those participating 
in the longest summer institute training program. This is corroborated by the interaction 
between degree of prior exposure and length of training program in the MANOVA 
analysis. 
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IV, CONCLUSIONS 



There is some evidence stemming from the comparison of data from the first and the 
second post-test that there is a curvilinear pattern of change in some of the variables 
shidied. Teachers' gave higher ratings for almost all variables in the first post-test (at the 
end of each institute) than in the second. This is understandable given that the summer 
institute training programs remove teachers from their classroom settings and encourage an 
environment of mutual respect, learning, professionalism, and high motivation. The return 
to the classroom may result in increased awareness of the barriers to the implementation of 
new materials and strategies. 

It is evident from the data analyzed, that teachers with low levels of prior exposure to 
international education materials and interactive teaching strategies experience the most 
initial change from pre-test to second post-test in their use of materials and strategies. It is 
possible, however, that small increments of change in the group of teachers with substantial 
prior exposure are comparable to large increments of change in teachers with low or no 
prior exposure, and that the nature of the change is qualitatively different. While the 
transition between innovation adoption and innovation implementation is not clearly 
defined, the change in teachers with low prior exposure corresponds most probably to an 
adoption phase. Teachers with high levels of prior exposure clearly do not change as much 
in their use of materials and strategies, but their competence and interest to use them are 
higher at the onset and remain higher throughout all measures. Their use of materials and 
strategies most probably corresponds to innovation implementation. 

The relative stability of teaching practices was corroborated in this study. While some 
teaching practices appeared to change significantly (e.g., use of cooperative learning groups), 
most other teaching activities remained fairly constant across the three survey measures. 
Part of thifj stability is due to the fact that a summer institute training program alone is not 
likely to lead to categorical change in instructional strategies. The research literature on 
educational change suggests that several organizational and individual factors need to 
support change, and that change is an ongoing process. This notion is supported by the 
data in this study. Teachers in all sub-groups followed a fairly consistent trend of change 
regarding their use of specific activities and teaching strategies. The areas in which 
teachers scored significantly higher in the second-post-test survey corresponded primarily to 
perceptions of competence. 

This study has demonstrated the importance of personal agency factors in general, and 
perceptions of competence specifically, in the implementation of educational innovations. 
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High levels of interests and perceived competence generate increased interest, competence, 
and use. Teachers in general felt more competent at the end of the summer institutes than 
they were at the beginning. Their perceived competence decreased slightly for all groups 
of teachers in the second post-test but remained higher than the baseline level. If perceived 
competence is indeed a better predictor of future performance than past or present 
performance, it is encouraging that a seven day to two-week program had an effect on 
teachers competence th:ee to four months after the institutes. One implication of this 
finding is that programs attempting to implement change in teaching practices should aim 
at attracting teachers with high perceptions of competence or should try to increase those 
perceptions early in the training program. 

Although there were some indicators that teachers changed in the achia^se of 
international education materials and interactive strategies, the scores for use of 
international education materials in both the pre-test and second post-test are low. Further, 
these findings may be confounded by the nature of the survey questions. For example,' 
there was one survey question that addressed use of international education materials in 
general rather than a number of questions that probed on the nahire of those materials. 
The questions addressing use of interactive teaching strategies were more specific ilan those 
addressing use of materials. Although teachers scored significantly higher in their use of 
interactive teaching strategies in the second post-test, scores on specific teaching strategies 
indicate that teachers used some strategies to a greater extent than others. For instance, on 
the second post-test teachers reported using cooperative learning groups significantly more 
than on the pre-test, but there were no significant changes in teachers' use of simulations 
and role-plays. It is noteworthy that scores for perceived competence are consistent and 
similar to scores on use of strategies with teachers' reporting high perceived competence to 
use cooperative learning groups and low perceived competence to use role-plays and 
simulations. 

Resource center affiliation emerged as the most important predictor of the outcome 
measures in this study. Affiliated teachers used international education materials and 
interactive teaching strategies to a greater exten^ than non-affiliated teachers, perceived 
greater school district and resource center support, and felt more interested and competent 
regarding the use of international education materials and interactive teaching strategies. 
This is not surprising given that the' affiliation stahis provides teachers with a forum for 
professional development. Somewhat surprising, however, was the lack of significant 
differences between team and non-team members, since team members receive ongoing 
support and training opportunities than non-team members. In other woids, they are the 
core of the affiliation structure. Further research is needed to determine what elements of 
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"affiliation" or "team-membership", account for the differences between affiliation and non- 
affiliation. 

Several areas of analysis remain to be studied in order to better understand the relationship 
between the various independent measures and the dependent variables. For example, the 
number and nature of discrepancies between resource center staff and program partici^nts 
in terms of ascribing affiUation or team membership remains under study as a possible 
indicator of organizational identity. Another area that deserves further attention lies in the 
understanding of the interplay between length of training and other program components. 

One of the linutations of this study is that planned change is confined to global or 
international education training programs Which incorporate innovative teaching strategies. 
This linutatiori is nuninuzed by examining three different Summer Institutes in which 
naturally occurring variation is found. The analysis of other types of staff development 
programs not related to international education and/or programs that are not summer 
institutes or do not focus on interactive teaching strategies, would be of great value in the 
understanding of planned educational change. 

Some possible areas of program variation, such as opportunities for behavioral rehearsals of 
new teaching practices, opportunities to acquire relevant content knowledge, and the 
balance between behavioral rehearsals and content knowledge presentations have been 
documented throughout this study, but have not been used in the final data analysis. 
Similarly, the effect of prior knowledge and content introduced in any of the training 
programs is an important variable in the analysis of change in teaching practices. This 
variable, however, has not been examined in this study. 

The main reason for not including any of the preceding variables in this study is that it 
was deemed more appropriate to select variables that were not content-dependent and 
could be measured similarly aaoss programs. However, the inconsistent pattern of findings 
from the summer institute with the intermediate length of training program indicates that 
variables otiier than length of training program were accounting for differences in scores. 
One such variable could be overall organization of the programs around "global or 
international education". The fact that global and international education are so broadly 
defined without much consensus as to what is encompassed in these fields makes it 
difficult to assess this variable and its association to change in teaching practices. 

The results from the data analysis confirm that length of training, as measured in this 
study, was an important factor in teachers' use of interactive teaching strategies and 
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perceived competence to use them. It was also an important factor in teachers' perceived 
competence to give presentations, perceived competence in the field of international 
education, and interests in incorporating global or international education into courses. 
However, it is not clear that length of training program was the only variable operating in 
this factor, given that length of training v is a dummy variable for the resource centers. 
Therefore, it is difficult to conclude in general terms, whether a longer program is better 
than a shorter one. On the one hand, it is difficult to argue against the possible benefits of 
providing teachers with as many opportunities as is possible for professional interaction, 
this being the condition that Dreeben (1973) and Lprtie (1975) found so mrely in schools! 
Residential sununer institutes that encourage participants to work together and incorporate 
new materials and strategies in a caring and supportive environment foster high perceptions 
of competence and control. 

On the other hand, it is unclear, from the evaluation data collected during the three 
different institutes, that length of training was the only relevant factor in producing the 
desired outcomes for teachers. Other factors, such as organizational cohesiveness, or the 
degree to which participating teachers could rehearse or apply concepts and skills learned 
during the training program, may be just as relevant. 

Important school culture variables such as the nature of collaborative planning and collegial 
relationships between different staff members, the presence of a sense of community, clear 
goals and high expectations for teachers and students, and an atmosphere of order and 
discipline h.^ve not been accounted in this study. This study does not address other 
important organizational variables such as existent levels of principal support and assistance 
in the implementation of the change, teachers' and school's experience with previoas 
innovations, and district or school board's pressure for implementation. The data in this 
study regarding resource center affiliation and perceived organizational support suggest thai- 
further research is required to understand the nature of the support structures that are 
more closely associated with change in teaching praciices. 

Because change is a process and not an event, the total time frame from imtiaticn to 
institutionalization is lengthy; even moderately complex changes take from three to five 
years (Fullan & Park, 1981; Hall & Loucks, 1977). However, change at the individual level 
occurs sooner than at the institutional level, and different aspects of change take more time 
than others. For example, the introduction of new materials into the subject matter of a 
class may occur much sooner than the use of new teaching strategies (i.e., simulations, 
cooperative groups, etc). A longitudinal study would be the optimal means of following a 
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planned change effort. While this study includes pre- and post- assessments of teachers' 
change, the total period between the pre- and post-assessment was at the most four months. 

Perceived and actual support as well as shared goals between the different actors involved 
in a change effort are important variables that affect change at the individual level (Fullan 
1982; Kritek, 1986; McUughlin, 1984; Purkey & Smith, 1983). This study focuses on 
perceived support to a greater extent than on actual support under the assumption that 
perceived support is more relevant to influencing behavior than actual support. It is clear 
that there is a relationship between existent support structures and perceived support which 
deserves further study. 

It is dear from the analysis of the data in this study that the factors leading to 
implementation of planned educational change efforts cannot be determined easily. WhUe 
there is enough research evidence supporting the use of the factors included in this study 
in terms of explaining educational change, none of these factors fully explains the changes 
observed. 

There are numerous interactions between the individual and organizational variables which 
require further research. To some extent, the discovery of such interactions adds validity to 
this project by reflecting what we already know: changes ir. people's behavior and 
motivations are complex and multidimensional. 
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